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ing at the same time caryatides, Gothic foliage, classical columns, and 
arches of the various kinds used in different ages or countries. In- 
deed, it has been by just such impositions that the art has grown ; 
and while the Roman did not consider it amiss to decorate his 
vaulted constructions with Grecian art, or the mason of Charlemagne's 
time hesitate to give an Eastern character to similar forms, so we are 
not shocked, but rather gratified, to see in old cathedrals the round 
arches and Norman decoration mingled with the Gothic of later 
additions. Still it is evident that this too fine mingling of styles is 
for some reason to be avoided. Architectural design may not unap- 
propriated be compared to language. Our mother-tongue has grown 
by combination of other tongues, and has been strongly influenced by 
contact with still others. As our conversation shows traces of Saxon 
and Latin and French, and has many local peculiarities, so it is per- 
fectly natural that our design may show a mixed origin. As, how- 
ever, a writer of good taste would avoid inserting too frequently 
French or German words or phrases in a composition where they yet 
may occasionally help to carry out the meaning ; so a design would be 
in bad taste, which, introducing details of different styles, although 
constructively used, should still suggest different inharmonious ages 
and sentiments and intentions in art. Modestly and harmoniously 
done, such design may be extremely good ; but buildings like those on 
the Maximilian Strasse in Munich, where tranquil Greek caryatides 
are flanked by twisted Italian columns, and surmounted by ogee 
arches, are both inharmonious and shock one's historical associations. 
Mr. Gcdwin has remarked in a late review, that to know what had 
been done was half a student's work. These books tell us what is 
doing, and are an excellent selection among modern books. It is to 
be hoped that the publishers will put the heliotype process to still 
better uses, and give us, at rates which a draughtsman can pay, 
some of the standard works on Tuscan architecture, the age of Louis 
XVI., the French Chateaux or Italian Gothic, as well as the works 
which they advertise as in prospect. We have to thank them 
heartily for a good beginning, and call for more. 



11. — Raphael of Urbino and his Father, Giovanni Santi. By J. D. 
Passavant, formerly Director of the Museum at Frankfort. Illus- 
trated. London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1873. 

Herb Passavant's work was originally published in two volumes, 
in 1839, and was entitled Rafael von Urbino imd sein Voter, Gio- 
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vanni Santi. A third volume, containing many additional particu- 
lars, was published in 1858. For a long time the work was known 
only to German scholars, by whom, however, it was held in very high 
esteem. Two years later, a new revised and enlarged edition ap- 
peared, which was immediately translated into French by M. Jules 
Lunteschutz, and, with many valuable annotations by M. Paul Lacroix, 
was published in Paris, in two closely printed volumes, containing up- 
wards of twelve hundred pages. These volumes contain all that is 
known of the life of Raphael, together with very elaborate accounts of 
his immortal works. 

The English translation, now before us, was made from the French 
edition. In the present work, the translator has skilfully pursued 
the method of condensation ; all the facts and opinions embraced in 
the original are here given, but in fewer words ; certain passages, of 
minor importance, have been abridged, or in some cases wholly 
omitted, but never without reference to the French translation. An 
essay on the genius of Raphael, a dissertation on the works of his 
pupils, a history of the Santi family, and a catalogue of Raphael's 
sketches and drawings, have also been discarded, as being, in the 
opinion of the translator, of little interest to the general reader. 

The author spent eight years in Italy, besides the time given up to 
researches in other lands. Neither were these years spent in vain, 
but almost endless tasks were met by countless rewards. The good 
fortune which he so deservedly encountered is made evident upon 
almost every page of his learned work. This work, therefore, is most 
valuable, as much for its stated facts as for its clear and masterly con- 
ception of the great artist's productions. But one fault of Passa- 
vant's we can hardly overlook, that is, his partiality. Like many an- 
other biographer, he is prone to look too favorably upon his hero, 
and to forget that others lived and labored closely with him, and is 
thereby led to speak oftentimes with open injustice. To the mind of 
our author, Michael Angelo was a wretched, scheming, and ill-natured 
sort of a being, while Correggio was no one to boast of ! Aside from 
this fault, Herr Passavant stands eminently above all other biographers 
of Raphael. 

We believe that the author has forever settled the truthfulness of 
the disputed date of Raphael's birth. Pietro Bembo, in his inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of Raphael, says that the artist died on April 6, 
1520, on his thirty-seventh birthday, " day by day." Muzio Oddi, 
in the inscriptive tablet placed on the front of the house in which 
Raphael was born, gives April 6, 1483, as the day of his birth. Pas- 
savant remarks: "From the circumstance that April 6, 1520, was 
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Good Friday, Vasari and others after him were led into the erroneous 
notion that Raphael, as he died on Good Friday, was also born on 
Good Friday, overlooking the fact of this day being a movable feast." 

Perhaps the most truly valuable portion of the volume before us is 
that embraced within the last one hundred pages, and which treats of 
the artist's works, more specifically of his existing paintings. These 
descriptions are chronologically arranged, so that any one who wishes 
to study the progressive character of Raphael's works may do so with 
facility and satisfaction. These descriptions, aesthetically regarded, 
are generally accurate, comprehensive, and judicious. This portion, 
it may be remarked, is not abridged from the original volumes. 

We consider the translation a good one, and altogether worthy of 
being favorably received. And the volume, taken as a whole, with 
its twenty full-page illustrations, reproduced by the Woodbury pro- 
cess from the finest engravings, its beautiful typography and attrac- 
tive binding, is justly to be commended to art-lovers as a sumptuous 
and almost perfect specimen of its kind. 



12. — Introduction to Roman Law. In Twelve Academical Lectures. 
By Jame3 Hadley, LL.D., late Professor of Greek Literature in 
Yale College. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

To many persons who have long been familiar with the name of 
the late Professor Hadley as a great Greek scholar and comparative 
philologer, it will no doubt appear somewhat singular that the largest 
and most elaborate work he has left behind him is a course of lectures 
upon Roman Law. They are an extremely interesting evidence of the 
versatility of his powers and of the wide range of his studies. It 
would seem from the Preface to this volume that there was some- 
thing accidental in the circumstances which led him at the outset 
to pay any special attention to this subject ; but after his interest 
was once awakened, his powerful natural aptitude for such studies, 
and his deep conviction of their interest and value, — " to the student 
of history and the man of liberal culture, as well as to the expectant 
lawyer," to quote his own words, — led him to pursue them long and 
deeply, as these lectures sufficiently indicate. He recognized fully 
and sympathized with the great revival of Roman-law studies which, 
beginning in Germany, under the influence of various causes, in the 
latter part of the last century, and mightily stimulated by the genius 
of Niebuhr and Savigny, and by the discovery of new sources of legal 
and historical knowledge, especially the commentaries of Gaius, has 



